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THE BEAR AND THE MONKEY. 


Dear mamma, do come and see 
What that ugly beast can be 
The man is leading with a string; 
And look, and see that funny thing, 
Perched on high upon his back, 
With his cakes and nuts to crack! 

I wonder if that is a Bear, 
He lets it sit so quiet there. 

I thought that Bears were very wild; 
But that poor fellow looks so mild! 
I should like to have a Bear, 

If so tame they always are. 

That’s a Monkey, now I know, 

For he grins and chatters so ; 
See! he takes the smallest crumb ; 
I should like to give him some. 
Hark! what was that frightful noise, 
Enough to startle little boys? 
Chatter! chatter! scratch and bite! 
Now your looks are full of spite. 
So, Mr. Pug, I tell you true, 
I will not make a pet of you; , 
And, Mr. Bear, though tame you loo 
You eat your meat without a cook ; 
And so, perhaps, for want of meat, 
You may think I am good to eat. 
So, farewell, funny Pug and Bear, 
Tame and curious as you are ; 
Content I am with toys to play, 
And so enjoy another day. 

[Book of Rhymes, Published by Wm. Crosby & Co. 





a little surprised at her aunt’s imposing upon her 
such a task, or imagining her capable of per- 
forming it; but, delighted with the idea, she im- 
mediately set about it with feelings of mingled 
fear and joy. Every faculty was enlisted in this 
arduous undertaking, and so deeply interested 
was she, that she refused to leave it even to eat 
her supper. , 

The afternoon had nearly elapsed; every foot- 
step she imagined to be some one with a sum- 
mons for her return home. At length her fears 
were realized; her mother had sent for her by 
an elder sister. She endeavored to persuade 
her to wait a few moments, as the work was 
nearly finished; but in vain. Her sister would 
not wait. And now what a contest ensued be- 
tween conscience and inclination! At first, she 
was horror struck at the idea of disobeying her 
mother; but the thought of the disappointment, 
and the hope of doing something to palliate her 
crime, induced her to conclude that, for once, 
she must refuse obedience to her mother’s com- 
mands. 

I suppose some of my young readers can bet- 
ter imagine this little girl’s feelings, after her 
sister had left, than I can describe them. With 
a throbbing heart, she resumed the task, which 
her little trembling fingers almost refused to per- 
form. But, encouraged with the hope of finish- 
ing her task in a few moments, and of present- 
ing it completed to her aunt, she persevered un- 
til it was accomplished. 

The pleasure she had anticipated in witness- 
ing her performance, she did not feel, and the 
many praises which her aunt bestowed upon it, 
grated harshly upon her ear. She thought of 
nothing but the frowns of her parents, and the 
disapprobation of God. 

The sun had sunk beneath the western hori- 
zon, and the shades of evening were gathering 
over the pathway that led to her house. Not 
being accustomed to be out so late, every object 
she met, terrified her; and the cold wind, which 
blew hoarsely, caused her to almost despair of 
ever reaching home. She thought, and rightly, 
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too, that all this sorrow was in consequence of 
her disobedience. She would have given worlds, 








THE DISOBEDIENT LITTLE GIRL. 
Or, the path of duty, the path of safety. 


I was once acquainted with a little girl, who 
She was blessed 
with pious parents, who early taught her to love 
and fear God. She loved them dearly, and 
would try very hard to please them; and when- 
ever she did anything that she thought offended 
them, it would grieve her exceedingly; and she 
She used to 
try to be good in the same way that many little 
boys and girls do now-a-days, who try to make 
themselves good, instead of asking the Saviour, 
and trusting in Him for grace to assist them; 
consequently she was led tg the commission of 
those faults which caused her to shed many tears 


resided in the city of Boston. 


would pray to God to forgive her. 


of sorrow. 


One day she obtained permission of her moth- 
After spending 
some time with them, her aunt, observing that 
she did not seem disposed to engage in the sports 
of the other children, and knowing her fondness 
for employment, gave her a little sewing to 
do for her, which she cheerfully engaged in ex- 
ecuting. Although she could sew very neatly, 
she had never yet been entrusted with the super- 
intendence of a piece of work; and she was not 


et to visit her aunt and cousins. 


had she possessed them, for those feelings with 
which she left her mother that afternoon. Alas! 
a guilty conscience who can bear ? 

The difficulties of the way were at length 
overcome, and she arrived home, nearly exhaust- 
ed with fright and fatigue. With faltering steps 
she ascended to her mother’s apartment. Ap- 
proaching the door, she drew from her bag a lit- 
tle dainty, given her by her aunt, which she had 
carefully preserved for her mother. Although 
this was her usual custom, she foolishly hoped 
that it would, to some extent, atone for her fault; 
but how great was her chagrin, when her moth- 
er refused to accept a present from the hand of 
her disobedient child. This added another 
stroke to her almost insupportable weight of 
sorrow. 

After acknowledging her fault, and receiving 
correction from her mother, and praying to God 
to forgive her, she retired to her bed somewhat 
relieved. But she never forgot the pain which 
that one act of disobedience caused her. 

Now, my dear children, I hope you will learn, 
from her example, a lesson that you will never 
forget. However much you may have to deny 
yourselves, and sacrifice your own pleasure to 
obey your parents, always do it, remembering 
that the path of duty is alone the path of safety. 

A 























THE PEACH AND THE POCKET PIECE. 
Or, True and False Repentance. 

It was a pleasant Sunday morning, and the 
number of Sabbath School scholars assembled 
in the vestry was rather larger than usual. Af 
ter the prayer had been made and the hymn 
sung, the Superintendent told the scholars that 
he hoped they would be very attentive, while a 
gentleman from a neighboring school addressed 
them. 

The gentleman then rose, and, after making 
a few remarks showing the difference between 
true and false repentance, told the following story, 
in order to illustrate the difference he had point- 
ed out. I will try to repeat it, as nearly as I can, 
in his own words. 

Some time ago, I paid a visit to a friend inthe 
country, whom I had not seen for several years. 
I arrived at his house late in the evening, and 
was cordially welcomed by my friend and his 
family. He had two sons, both intelligent look- 
ing boys, but it was so late that I had little op- 
portunity to converse with them, or to notice 
particularly their characters. 

The next morning, I rose very early, and be- 
ing unwilling to disturb the family, I walked out 
into the garden. It was a delightful morning, 
and I could not look upon the scene before me, 
without feeling forcibly the presence and the 
goodness of God. As I was thus meditating, I 
heard some one approaching very cautiously, 
and, looking around, I saw Charles, the older of 
my friends’s two sons. The path in which he 
was walking, was separated from the one in 
which I was, by a few trees and shrubs, so that 
he did not observe me. He looked around him 
at every step, and started at every noise, and 
was so evidently about some mischief, that 1 
stopped to notice him. He paused under a 
peach tree, upon which were hanging two very 
fine peaches. Here he again looked around 
him, to see if any body was near, and then, with 
a guilty look and a trembling hand, he picked 
one of the peaches and devoured it as quickly as 
possible. He then turned to go away, but after 
once tasting the fruit, the other peach looked too 
tempting to be relinquished, and he returned and > 
took that also, and then hurried away. 

At breakfast, I noticed him particularly, but I 
saw no signs of guilt or repentance upon his 
face. He seemed to eat with his usual appetite, 
and talk with his usual spirits; and I could only 
conclude that so long as he escaped detection, 
he was not sorry for the fault. 

The next morning, I was again in the garden 
at an early hour, and in passing through the same 
path in which I had walked the previous morn- 
ing, I saw my friend at the peach tree. I was 
just going to join him, when he stooped and took. 
from the ground a little silver pocket-piece. He 
examined it carefully, and then read aloud the 
name Charles, which I suppose was cut upon it. 
I shall never forget his look when he found that: 
his own son was the author of the loss he had 
been lamenting. I turned away, for I would not 
intrude upon him at that moment. 

At breakfast, my friend said to his wife with 
his usua] tone and manner, “I have been to look 
at my peach tree this morning,”—I looked a? 
Charles, but could see no change in his manner, 
excepting that he was eating very fast,—his fa- 
ther continued, ‘and I find that my two peaches 
have been stolen.” 

‘What a pity!”’ exclaimed James, but Charles 
said nothing. 

‘‘ J found this piece of silver at the fuot of the 
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tree,” said my friend, taking it from his pocket, 
‘‘ Charles, I believe it belongs to you.” 

Charles now saw that he was discovered, and 
he burst into tears, and with many expressions 
of repentance and promises of amendment, beg- 
ged his father not to punish him. His sorrow 
was evidently occasioned, not by the fault, but 
by the detection. 

A few days after, we all noticed that James, 
the younger son, looked very uneasy—he ate 
little, and did not engage in his sports with 
his usual interest. At length he came to his fa- 
ther, and said, ‘‘ Father, I have done something 
wrong; I am very sorry for it, and I want to 
tell you what it was.” This, thought I, is true 
repentance. 
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There was a general muster of the “Cold Water Ar- 
my,” in Boston, on Wednesday afternoon, Feb. 24. It 
was more than four thousand strong. The several com- 
panies assembled in different parts of the city, and 
marched in order to the Marlboro’ Chapel, which was 
filled to overflowing with these young soldiers and their 
file leaders. There were bright faces and happy faces, 
and plenty of glee; and roses which bloom only beneath 
the clear crystal fountain. 
After a voluntary, by Lowell Mason, Esq., prayer was 
offered by Rev. Mr. Hague. Then, the following hymn 
was sung to the air of “ Watchman tell us of the night.” 
GIRLS. . 
Welcome, brothers, welcome here ! 
Cheerful are our hearts to-day, 
Tell us, we would gladly hear, 
How our cause speeds on its way. 
BOYS. 
Sisters, we are glad to know 
That your zeal doth not grow cold, 
We no truce have given the foe, 
Yet his step is firm and bold. 
GIRLS. 
Brothers, have you then a doubt 
How the contest is to end ? 
Though the Law has let him out 
Still on God we may depend ; 
He will hear the sufferer’s cry, 
He will speed our cause along ; 
He will rescue those that die, 
He will stay the drunkard’s throng. 
BoYs. 
Sisters, then the foe shall fall 








Here we pledge us one and all 
We will drive him from our streets ; 
*Tis on us the work depends, 
On the young and rising race ; 
And we'll try to make amends _ 
For our country’s deep disgrace. 
ALL IN CHORUS. 
Here we pledge ourselves anew, 
Not to touch the drunkard’s drink ; 
Proving faithful, proving true, 
We will make the demon shrink. 
This piece was well performed by the whole company, 
the boys and girls answering as in the hymn. Then 
followed a piece entitled, “The Carpenter; or the dan- 
ger of evil company,” spoken by a boy. After which 
the following hymn was sung to the tune “ Away to 
school,” with such beauty and good will as to show the 
determination of these young heroes to put away the in- 
toxicating bow] for ever. 
Our youthful hearts with Temperance burn, 
Away, away the bowl, 
From dram shops all, our steps we turn, 
Away, away the bow], 
Farewell to rum and all its harms, 
Farewell the winecup’s boasted charms, 
Away the bowl, away the bowl, away, away the bowl. 
See how that staggering drunkard reels! 
Away, away the bowl; 
Alas, the misery he reveals, 
Away, away the bow! ; 
His children grieve, his wife’s in tears ! 
How sad his once bright home appears! 
Away the bow], away the bowl, away, away the bow. 
(Boys.) We drink no more, nor buy nor sell, 
Away, away the bow! : 
( Girls.) The drunkerd’s offers we repel, 
Away, away the bowl. 
(All.) United in a temperance band, 

We're joined in heart we’re joined in hand, 
Away the bowl, away the bowl, away, away the bowl. 
Then followed a charming ode to cold water, begin- 
ning with 
“O water for me, bright water for me ;” 
admirably spoken by a boy. The following hymn was 
sung, with great effect, by the united assembly, to the 
tune of “ Auld Lang Syne :” 

“Tis but a drop,” the father said, 
And gave it to his son; 
But little did he think a work 
Of death was then begun. 
The “drop” that lured him when the babe 
Scarce lisped his father’s name, © 
Planted a fatal appetite 
Deep in his infant frame. 
“°Tis but a drop,” the comrades cried, 
-In truant school-boy tone ; 
“It did not hurt us in our robes, 
It will not now we’re grown.” 
And so they drank the mixture up, 
That reeling, youthful band ; 
For each had learned to love the taste 
From his own father’s hand. 
“Tis but a drop—I need it now,” 
The staggering drunkard said ; 
“Tt was my food in infancy— 
My meat, and drink, and bread. 
A drop—a drop—oh, let me have, 
*T will so refresh my soul !” 
He took it—trembled—drank and died, 
Grasping the fatal bowl. 
An excellent address to youth was then spoken by a 
boy ; after whieh, Dr. Jewett addressed the children. 
He said there were two ways to take acity. One was, 
to fire cannons, and throw bomb shells, to batter and 
burn it down. The other was, to surround it, and cut off 
all supplies, so as to starve it out. This was what the 
cold water army were doing with King Alcohol. 

He showed, also, by another illustration, the advan- 
tages of beginning at the right place to cure intempe- 
rance. He said if we should see a stream of water 
gliding smoothly along, till suddenly it poured over a 
precipice ; and people amusing themselves in the placid 
stream above, while one and another were continually 
carried over the falls, what should we do? It would be 
of no use to cry out to those that were going over the 
falls—we might call till our breath was spent; and all 


tono purpose. No; we should go up the stream; and 





When we take our father’s seats, 


——————— ee, 


cry out, “Come ashore! Come ashore, or you'll be 
drowned!” But there was the drunkard’s cataract 
the smooth stream above was moderate drinking. Ang 
after enlarging a little uqon this idea, he inquired 
“Will you remember?” “Yes!” responded a thousand 
voices. But, he said, there were several islands half 
way ashore, called Beer, Cider, and Wine; and many 
thought they might stop there ; but they were sure to be 
drawn again into the current, and carried over the preci. 
pice. The shore of Total abstinence—this is the only 
place of safety. Will you keep-this shore? « Yes,” 
responded three thousand voices. 


> and 


He was followed by Mr. Shepard, the poet, with a 


fine address, in military style, to the Young Soldiers . 
which was admirably sustained throughont, with a poetic 
conclusion. The following hymn was then sung :— 


Let the still air rejoice, 
Be every youthful voice 
Blended in one; 
While we renew our strain, 
To Him with joy again, 
Who sends the evening’ rain, 
And morning sun, 
His hand in beauty gives~ . 
Each flower and plant that lives, 
Each sunny rill. 
Springs! which our footsteps meet— 
Fountains! our lips to greet— 
Waters! whose taste is sweet, 
On rock and hill. 
So let each thoughtful child 
Drink of this fountain mild, 
From early youth ; 
Then shall the song we raise, 
Be heard in future days, 
Ours be the pleasant ways 
Of peace and truth. 
Now let each heart and hand 
Of all this youthful band, 
United, move! 
Till on the mountain’s brow, 
And in the vale below, 
Our land may ever glow 
With peace and love. 
After which, “’Tis but a drop,” was repeated. As the 
crowd dispersed, each soldier was furnished with @ cpr 
of Mr. Hunt’s “Cold Water Army,” or Dr. Jewett’: 
“ Youth’s Temperance Lecturer.” 
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LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 
While two boys were at play, a short time 
since, they fell into a disputation. Their differ- 
ence of views led to a difference of feelings; an- 
gry words, mingled with dreadful profanity, suc- 
ceeded to angry tempers, until, as is usual in 
such cases, the altercation ended in blows. Af 
ter they had spent some moments in this way, 3 
stranger to both of them, who, from a short dis- 
tance, had seen and heard all that had passed; 
and cherished a hope that they would adjust 
these little differences without any interference, 
finding that he was likely to be disappointed, 
passed over to the boys, separated them, and 
began to reason with them about the folly and 
sin of such contentions. After the strength of 
their anger appeared somewhat abated, the 
peace-making stranger adverted to the origin of 
the contention, and endeavored to show them how 
great a matter a little fire had kindled. ‘ But,” 
exclaimed one, ‘he called mea 2? “And 
what did he mean when he called you so.” “! 
don’t know sir.” ‘And what did you mean 
J——, when you applied that word to B—.” 
‘“*T don’t know, sir.” ‘So then you both have 
been fighting—really fighting, like brute beasts, 
because one applied to the other a word which 
neither of you understand! and, what is more yet, 
a word which really has no meaning!” The dif- 
erence appeared to be healed; but since that time, 
it has broken out in new and greater animosi- 
ty; and these same little boys are now living 
in the exercise of so bitter a hostility, that they 
have never spoken to each other but once since 











there, not in a mild whisper, but at the top of the voice, 


the rupture above described, and then, they 
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came to blows before they separated. 

How different the temper and conduct of these 
jittle boys from those of a slave, of whom I have 
somewhere read. He had never enjoyed the 
privileges of Christian parentage and Sabbath 
School instruction; having been born in Africa, 
and taken to the West Indies, in a slave ship. 
He had naturally a very implacable temper. 
After he had lived in the West Indies a short 
time, he began to feel a great regard for a little 
daughter of his master’s. This little girl was 
about 15 years old and very pious. She saw 
that Tom was made more wretched by his dread- 
ful temper, than he would otherwise be, and 
longed to see him happy. So she always treat- 
ed him with marked kindness; she taught him 
to read, and explained the word of God to him; 
and he ultimately became an humble, kind and 
devoted Christian. On account of his integrity 
and good conduct, his master raised him to a 
situation of some consequence in the manage- 
ment of his estate. Ata particular time Tom’s 
master wished to purchase twenty additional 
slaves, and he employed Tom to select them— 
telling him to choose such as were strong and 
vigorous. ‘Tom went to the slave market and 
began to examine those offered for sale—for 
very many wicked men, still sell and buy men, 
as we do cattle. Tom soon fixed his eyes on an 
old and decrepit slave, and told his master that 
he must be one! The master appeared greatly 
surprised—and refused to sanction 'Tom’s selec- 
tion. The poor fellow begged to be indulged, 
and his master still refused—when the dealer 
told the master that if he bought twenty, he 
would give him the old man. The purchase 
was made and the slaves taken to their new 
home. Tom bestowed constant care upon the 
poor old man. He took him to the good hut 
which his master had built for himself, laid him 
upon his own bed, fed him at his own table, and 
gave him drink out of his own cup. When he 
was cold, Tom carried him into the sunshine, 
anl when he was warm, Tom placed him under 
the shade of the cocoa-nut trees. His master 
was surprised at Tom’s treatment of the old 
man, and, one day, he said to him—* Tom, you 
could not take so intense an interest in that old 
man but for special reasons; he is a relation of 
yours—perhaps he is your father?” ‘No mas- 
say he no my fader.” ‘*Then he is your elder 
brother, Tom.” ‘‘No massa, he no my brud- 
der.” ‘* He must be your uncle or some other 
relation.”” ‘* No massa,” persisted Tom, ‘he 
no my kin—he no my friend!” ‘ Then,” asked 
the master, ‘‘ why do you treat him so kindly?” 
“Why massa,” said Tom, the tears rolling down 
his cheek, showing how deep his sense of the in- 
jury he was narrating, ‘‘ dis man sell me to slave 
dealer; and my Bible tell me, when my enemy hun- 
ger, feed him; and when he thirst, give him 
drink. Dat why I love him so.” 


— 
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HUME, THE INFIDEL. 

Hume, the celebrated infidel philosopher, and 
author of a History of England, was dining at 
the house of an intimate friend. After dinner, 
the ladies withdrew, and in the course of con- 
versation, Hume made some assertion which 
caused a gentleman present to observe to him, 

“If you can advance such sentiments as those, 
you are certainly what the world gives you cred- 
it for being, an infidel.” 

A little girl, whom the philosopher had often 
noticed, and with whom he had become a favor- 
ite, by bringing her little toys and sweetmeats, 
happened to be playing about the room unnotic- 
ed; she, however, listened to the conversation, 
and on hearing the above expression, left the 
toom, went to her mother, and asked her, 

‘“*Mamma, what is an infidel?” 

“An infidel! my dear,” replied her mother, 


fidel is so awful a character that I scarcely know 
how to answer you.” - 

‘“*O do tell me, mamma,” returned the child, 
‘¢T must know what an infidel is.” 

Struck with her eagerness, her mother replied, 
‘* An infidel is one who believes that there is 
no God, no heaven, no hell, no hereafter.” 
Some days afterwards, Hume again visited the 
house of his friend. On being introduced to the 
parlor, he found no one there but his favorite 
little girlk He went to her and attempted to 
take her up in his arms to kiss her, as he had 
been used to do; but the child shrunk with hor- 
ror from his touch. 

‘‘ My dear,” said he, ‘what is the matter? 
Do I hurt you?” 

‘** No,” she replied, ‘* you do not hurt me; but 
I cannot kiss you, I cannot play with you.” 

‘Why not, my dear?” 

‘* Because you are an infidel.” 

*¢ What is that?” 

‘*Qne who believes that there is no God, no 
heaven, no hell, no hereafter.” ° 

“And are you not sorry for me, my dear?” 
asked the astonished philosopher. 

‘* Yes, indeed, I am sorry!”’ returned the child, 
with solemnity; ‘‘ and I pray to God for you.” 

** Do you indeed? and what do you say?” 

‘<I say, O God, teach this man that thou art.” 

What a striking illustration of the words of 
sacred writ, “Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings thou hast ordained strength, because 
of thine enemies, that thou mightest still the 
avenger.” Ps. viii. 2. 

The infidel confessed himself so much struck 
with the seriousness and simplicity of the child, 
that it caused him some sleepless nights, and 
days of sharp mental conflict; however, it is to be 
lamented that he stifled his conviction, and went 
to the very borders of eternity, vainly flattering 
himself that he should prove “like the beasts 
that perish.” 





LOVE OF A NAME, 

In one of Mr. Legh Richmond’s letters to his 
son Wilberforce, the following passage occurs: 

‘As I was journeying near York last Satur- 
day, where should I suddenly find myself but in 
a little village called Wilberforce, as my driver 
and the way-post informed me. ‘ Dear me,” 
said I to my fellow traveller, ‘ how a certain lit- 
tle lad of my acquaintance would be surprised 
and pleased had he been in the chaise this mo- 
ment!” So I got out and walked up and down 
in Wilberforce, thinking and talking about that 
said little lad. It is a pretty little place. As I 
loved the name, both for your sake, and for the 
sake of Henrietta’s god-father, I amused myself 
with asking different people the name of the 
place, and every body’s answer was the same. 
I asked an old man, ‘“ What is this village call- 
ed?” ‘ Wilberforce, an’ please your reverence,” 
said he, and so said all the rest; and I pleased 
myself with making a great many people speak 
your name, till one of them said, “I canna think 
wots the matter wi’ the mon; he made us aw say 
the same thing. Mayhop the mon’s a foo.” 
Now all that was the matter with me was, that 
I loved you, and it quite pleased me to hear 
your name when I so little expected it.” 

Any one who is accustomed to study the wri- 
tings of St. Paul must have been often struck 
with the clear exhibition of a similar feeling, on 
his part, towards that name which as he himself 
declares, ‘‘ is above every name;’’ and which is so 
evidently ‘“ the chiefest among ten thousand ” in 
his sight, that he frequently repeats it, apparent- 
ly, as Mr. Richmond did that of his son, partly 
from the delight it gives him to hear the sound 
of that name which is “ as ointment poured forth.” 
The opening verses of almost all his Epistles 
show this, especially the first ten verses of the 
first to the Corinthians. 

Mr. Newton has beautifully expressed this 





“why should you ask such a question? An in- 


feeling in his well-known beginning,— 


“ How sweet the name of Jesus sounds 
In a believer’s ear! 

It soothes his sorrows, heals his wounds, 
And drives away his fear. 

“Tt makes the wounded spirit whole, 
It calms the troubled breast ; 

Tis manna to the hungry soul, 
And to the weary, rest.” 


Such is the natural feeling of one who feels 
that he has been “ bought with a price,” and who 


can say, ‘* We love him because he first loved us.” 
[Christian Guardian. 
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THE NURSERY. 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTER TO JAMES F . 

The expression, my dear child, which you ac- 
knowledged you used to your brother Henry— 
that you hated him, has made me feel very anx- 
ious to represent this sin to you in such a man- 
ner as will lead you to abhor, and sincerely re- 
pent of it. I have concluded therefore that by 
giving you my sentiments in the form of a letter, 
they would perhaps make the most permanent 
impression on your heart. 

How painful the thought, that you who have 
always had the Bible to read, and good instruc-. 
tion from those about you, should thus yield to 
violent, sinful anger! 

The Scriptures declare, that he that hateth his 
brother is a murderer. Now if you do not hate 
your brother, surely you have spoken falsely. 
In either case your guilt is great. But whatever 
the feelings were which prompted this expres- 
sion, they must have seemed “bitter words ”’ to 
him. And how much more so, because you were 
his brother—his only brother! Perhaps it was 
such “bitter words” which Solomon meant, 
when he said,. ‘‘ there is that speaketh like the 
piercings of a sword.” 'Tohave an enemy make 
such a declaration would not surprise us—we 
expect nothing better from him. But that which ~ 
causeth the arrow to “stick fast,” is the hand 
which directs it. 

A great many evils apart from the sin, will 
probably be the consequence of this circumstance 
—for however willing Henry may be to forgive 
you, yet a sad impression must remain upon his 
mind; and the dread often prevails to disturb his 
tender heart, lest you may yet again speak the 
same hard words. Another bad effect may re- 
sult from it. Henry I fear will be encouraged 
to do wrong from the example of an elder broth 
er—and especially if such words should be re- 
peated to him. 

The indulgence of such unkind feelings must 
also be a source of great unhappiness to your- 
self. It was said by the excellent Mrs. H. More, 
if she wanted to punish an enemy, it should be 
by fastening on him the trouble of hating some- 
body. This is certainly very strong language, 
but not too much so to express the magnitude of 
the evil. 

But that which I wish you to think of more 
than of every thing else in connection with what 
you have said, is, that it was highly offensive to 
God. As the degree of love we have toward 
God, and toward our neighbor, is made the test 
of Christian character—so feelings of hatred, 
give the strongest proof of our being the enemies 
of God, and in reality enemies to ourselves. 

It is our words which give a stamp generally 
to our character among our fellow-men. And 
the Bible teaches, that our words are the index 
of our heart—for, ‘“‘ by thy words thou shalt be 
justified, and by thy words thou shalt be con- 
demned.” 

And now, my dear son, with all the tenderness 
of a mother’s heart, I would entreat you humbly 
to confess this sin to your Maker, and sincerely 
supplicate His pardon. If you are truly sorry 
and humble for it, you will be chiefly anxious to 
obtain the forgiveness of God. In His favor 
you will see light—but never, without it. ‘ Let 











the wicked forsake his way.” Yours, N. B. 
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THE PURSUIT. 

Little Maurice was all life and spirits. Why 
should he not be? for he has youth sparkling in 
his eye, and no care weighing on his heart; and 
beside this, he had been taught that the “ Lord 
is good to all; and that His tender mercies are 
over all His works.”—Ps. cxlv. 9. 

Little Maurice went with his mother to the 
seaside to spend some time in the autumn. It 
was on the sea-coast, and people go there to 
bathe in the sea. O how busy was Maurice all 
the time he was there! He ran about on the 
downs, and picked up pebbles, and shells, and 
sea weed on the beach. Like a little butterfly, 
he roved from one place to another, and was half 
wild with joy. 

One day Maurice had walked out, and was 
just returning home, when he thought that he 
saw his mamma, nearly half a mile before him. 
Now he sadly wanted to surprise her by over- 
taking her, or by getting home first. 

Just at the moment that he came up to the lit- 
tle mile stone, within sight of the finger-post, 
and the cottage on the hill by the road side, he 
heard the rattling of wheels behind him; and 
turning round, he saw a post chaise or carriage 
coming along at a rapid rate. 

At first he thought he would get up behind it; 
but then he remembered that his mamma had 
made him promise never to do so, she having 
heard of a terrible accident that once occurred 
to a lad whose jacket caught in the wheel. Mau- 
rice was not a boy to break his promise, or to 
do what he knew would grieve his kind mother; 
so instead of getting ‘1p behind, off he set, trying 
to keep up with the carriage. O how he did 
scamper! 

One of the horses was a gray one, but that on 
which the rider sat was dark colored. There 
were two ladies in the carriage, and a servart 
on the box. The ladies looked out of the car- 
riage window at Maurice, seemingly to encour- 
age him-in running, and this gave him fresh 
spirits. 

But poor Maurice could not run far without 
stopping for breath; and then he was taken also, 
with what boys call a stitch in the side; so the 
carriage went on and left him far behind. His 
mamma, as he took her to be, turned round, but 
he could not, owing to the distance, discern her 
features; waving his hand, he again set off as 
hard as he could drive, till the stitch in his side 
compelled him to move at a more moderate pace. 
At one time he thought that he should overtake 
his mamma directly; at another, he was almost 
out of heart. Now and then he lost sight of her 
in the sharp turnings, and once as he entered a 
long narrow road, he saw her disappear at the 
other end of it. 

Maurice had been taught to practise persever- 
ance; so he kept up with the chaise till, bathed 
with perspiration, he overtook the lady he had 
pursued; but alas! she was not his mamma. 
However, she spoke to him kindly, for his disap- 
pointment was visible in his looks. ‘ Come, 
come,” said she, “‘ you have had a good run, and 
it shall not be for nothing. Here is a nice little 
book for you, and now remember what I say; 
‘In passing through life, if you always run after 
a good object, you will never be altogether dis- 
appointed in the end.’” 

With a good book in his hand, and a good les- 
son in his heart, little Maurice was soon at home 
with his mamma.—London Child’s Companion. 
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CRUELTY. 

“ Now you are a cruel boy,” said Henry Maynard to 
his little brother Charly, “ you’re a cruel boy, and I shal 
tell mother of you.” : 

Charly did not know what cruel meant, but he gather- 
ed from his brother’s tone and look that it was some- 
thing wrong, and as he was very sensitive to reproof, he 


began to cry. His mother heard him, and came in from 
the next room to see what was the matter. She found 
the two little boys kneeling on a bench by the window. 
The sun was shining in brightly, and hosts of flies were 
buzzing about on the panes of glass. 

“ What is the matter ?” was their mother’s inquiry. 

“ Charly has killed a fly,” said Henry, in a tone which 
announced that he considered it a very grievous sin. 
“ And is that all he is crying for, what have you said to 
him ?” 

“T told him that he was cruel, and so he is, for papa 
told me it was very cruel to kill flies.” 

“T will talk to you presently,” said his mother, and 
then going to Charly, who was still sobbing violently, 
she began to soothe him. 

“ What, is the poor fly dead ?” said she; “ Charly did 
not mean to hurt the fly, did he ”” 

“ No,” sobbed the child. 

“ No, Charly did not mean to hurt the poor little fly, 
so its no matter; see how many more there are, and how 
happy they seem to be, buzzing about.” 

After* Charly had become pacified by a little more 
talk of this kind, his mother called Henry to her. 

“ My son,” said she, “ have you done right ?” 

Henry hung his head, but soon replied, “ Papa told 
me I was cruel, when I killed a fly.” 

“In the first place, Henry, your father has a right to 
reprove you, and you have no right, as I have often told 
you, to reprove your brother. And in the second place, 
you are two years older than he, and knew that it was 
wrong to make animals suffer; while he does not know 
that they do suffer. If you had told him kindly that it 
hurt them, don’t you suppose he would have stopped?” 

“T don’t know, mother.” 

“Well, I have no doubt of it, because Charley is kind, 
and does not love to give pain. But there is another 
thing which I want to say to you, my dear boy. Doyou 
know that you were practising cruelty yourself, at the 
very moment you were reproving it in him >” 

“No, mother, how ?” said Henry, looking surprised. 

“There are other ways of being cruel besides pulling 
off the legs and wings of flies. We can be cruel to the 
mind as well as the body. Stopa minute and let me 
think if can make you understand this. Do you re- 
member what you were crying for when you came home 
from school yesterday ?” 

“ Yes, mother, it was because that Tom Brown had 
been teazing me. He is the ugliest boy in school, and I 
wish Miss Lucy would turn him out.” 

“What had he done to make you feel badly? He 
did not strike you or pinch you, did he ?” 

“No, mother; but he said I was a little ninny, and 
made all the boys laugh at me;” and Henry’s resent- 
ment rekindled at the remembrance. 

“You think he was cruel, I suppose, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes mother, I’m sure I do—he is ”— 

“Well no matter what he is, let him go; I only want 
you to observe that a person may treat another cruelly 
without doing any thing to injure his body. This boy 
probably gave you as much pain, as if he had struck 
you, and so I dare say you did to little Charly just now. 
That is what I meant when I said you were cruel.” 

Henry seemed to have a new thought, and did not reply, 

His mother continued; “I should not have said so 
much to you, if this had been a single offence, but you 
know how often I have occasion to reprove you for 
teazing Charly. Now I want you to remember that 
teazing is cruelty. If it gives him pain to repeat his 
words over after him,or to call him “Charly, Darly, Farly,” 
or to point your finger at him, or to do any other little 
silly thing of the sort, it is cruel in you to do it.” 

Henry’s mother then went away, and left him to think 
of what she had said. L. 


——— 
Returning Good for Evil. 
A man returned a broken wheel-barrow toa Quaker, 
with, “ Here, I’ve broken your rotten wheel-barrow usin’ 
on’t. I wish you would get it mended right off, cause I 





want to borrow it again this afternoon.” The Quaker 
replied, “ Friend, it shall be done.” 





VARIETY. 
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Grateful Jack. 

A lad was introduced at an anniversary meeting of the 
British Seamen’s Friend Society, who had made a piece 
of mechanism, called Grateful Jack, representing a sailo, 
on deck, with a flag in one hand, and the other restiy 
on an anchor with his hat in it’ When a piece of mone 
was dropped into the hat, the sailor would make a low 
bow. It was stated that more than £11, had been eg). 
lected in this way to aid the cause of seamen. The 
chairman expressed his thanks to the lad, and hoped that 
God would prosper him and give him a heart that woul 
continue to feel for the poor and needy, that he mi ht 
form many projects of usefulness during his life. The 
lad bowed, and was cheered by the meeting, while he 
stationed his Grateful Jack in a situation to receive con. 
tributions from the assembly. 


a 
Where Shall I Go Last of All, 

A Hindoo, of a thoughtful, reflecting turn of mind, but 
devoted to idolatry, lay on his death bed. As he gay 
himself about to plunge iio that boundless unknown, he 
cried out, “What will become of me?” “QO,” said 
Brahmin, wh. stood by, “ you will inhabit another body.” 
“ And where,” said he, “shall I go then?” “Into ap. 
other.” “ And where then.” “Into another, and so on, 
through thousands of millions.” Darting across this 
whole period as though it were but an instant, he cried, 
“where shall I go then?” Paganism could not answer 
and he died agonizing under the inquiry, “ where shall] 
go last of all ?’—Missions, Christian Anecdotes, p. 11, 


Temperance Anecdote. 

A man was taken before a magistrate for having, 
while drunk, knocked down in the street a minister of 
religion. The prisoner was fully convicted of the offence, 
but, at the urgent intercession of the reverend gentleman 
whom he had much injured, was liberated on signing 
the tee-total pledge for a month. At the expirationof 
the month be called at the house of the divine, and, be- 
ing introduced, expressed his gratitude for the effects of 
the pledge he had submitted to, and concluded with ex- 
pressing the utmost sorrow at not having met and knock- 
ed down his reverence thirty years before. 


A Little Boy. 

A little boy seeing two nestling birds, pecking at each 
other, inquired of his elder brother what they were doing, 
“They are quarrelling,” was the answer. “ No,” replied 
the child, “that cannot be, they are brothers.” 


—~p>— 

Putte Henry used to say that, as tradesmen take it 
ill when those who are in their books go to another 
store, so God takes it ill, if his people, who have receiv- 
ed so much from him, and are indebted so much to him, 
do apply unto any creature for relief more than to him. 














POETRY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
RHYMES OF ADVICE, 


My little girls be always kind 

And cultivate a willing mind ; 

Be ready by a word or smile, 

The sad or weary to beguile, « 

And by your acts of love to give, 
Pleasure to all with whom you live. 
Be kind, then you will be polite, 
Your manners simple, graceful, right. 
My little girl, be soft and mild, 

O be a gentle, docile child! 

Raise not your voice to friend or foe, 
But let your tones be sweet and low. 
Be truthful, open and sincere, 

Be independent, without fear. 

And if you know that you are right, 
Shrink not from ridicule or slight. 


Be simple in your taste for dress, 
But clothe your soul in loveliness. 
Be meek—0O it is so sweet to be 
Apparelled in humility. 

The faults of others do not seek, 
And of them do not often speak ; 
But daily search for all your own, 
And strive to banish every one. 


There’s an example, sacred, bright— 
That ever should be in your sight; 

A character all holiness, 

That you should worship, love and bless. 
Study this picture every day, 

And to be like it, always pray ; 

For Jesus came that we might be, 





Like unto him in purity. K. 
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